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PREFACE 


I wave lectured and written about the Reformation a good 
deal. I have become aware that much that is written 
and said about it is lost, because the Modern Man does 
not believe that the Reformation has any reference to 
him. Iam publishing this lecture in the hope that it 
may do a little to interest ‘‘ Moderns” in the Reforma- 
tion by showing them that they are heavily indebted to 
that wonderful movement and to the wonderful men who 
engineered it. 

I only ask of any “Modern” who reads this lecture 
one of two things: (1) To know enough of the matter to 
check the truth of my statements; or (2) to take for 
granted that what I write is true; and to believe, facts 
being what they are, the conclusions are unavoidable. I 
write, however, mainly for the Modern Christian ; for, as 
I have said, he is the Modern Man with a difference. He 
holds a faith which by comparison is ancient, though its 
essence is instinct with perpetual youth. 

I ask, indeed, a favourable reading from all Modern 
Men; but those who are not Christians, or at least do 
not profess the réle of Christianity, may not wholly go 
along with me. Almost Christian they may be; I would 
to God that what I write may help them in becoming 
altogether such. 
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THE REFORMATION AND THE 
MODERN MAN 


Tue Modern Man is mainly interested in questions of 
‘this life. What shall I eat? What shall I drink? 
What shall I put on? These questions are natural and 
human ; they have always been asked ; they must ever 
be asked. But to the Modern Man they come with 
special and distinctive force, because life—* the life that 
now is””—has become to most people in civilized lands 
much larger, freer, and more worth living than it used 
to be. Travel is easy; knowledge is cheap; health is 
increasingly studied; longevity is common. In short, 
the world is a more comfortable and a more manageable 
place than once it was. On the whole, despite the 
croakers and the critics, life is worth living. 

Thus the question of life, and all that makes for life, 
interests the Modern Man in a very special way. He is 
out of temper with people who tell him that religion is 
necessary as @ preparative for death. He puts death out 
of his thoughts as long and as much as he can. He is 
in danger of becoming an easy-going Materialist, void of 
superstitions, but also dull in spiritual perceptions. 

The Modern Christian is mainly interested in doing 
good. His favourite text is: ‘“ While we have time, let 
us do good to all men.” He is not fretfully sensitive 
about sin, though he is enthusiastic in the campaign 
against sins; he has no appetite for dogma; he is 
tolerant towards evangelization ; he is passionately con- 
cerned about social improvement. ‘‘ Hveryone,” says 
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he, ‘‘is a Socialist to-day.” This is plausible in theory 
and in conversation. 

The Modern Christian is, in fact, the Modern Man 
stained and varnished with a lively and philanthropic 
Christianity. He hates wrong, especially social wrong ; 
he is hopeful for the race; he is impatient of specula- 
tions about the Jews, and the Millennium, and the future 
state; he is not much troubled about the Origin of 
Species or the Origin of Evil; he accepts the Creeds 
without discussion ; he believes vaguely that the Bible 
is inspired; he likes bright and musical worship. But 
he cannot sit through long sermons or too many meet- 
ings. For him Religion is to copy Christ by doing 

ood. 

: Now to men of this sort, what is the Reformation? A 
dim event in history, a thorny passage of the past 
around which hover mists of theological controversy 
and unsavoury reminiscences of Henry VIII. and the 
Divorce Court. They have a hazy notion that Queen 
Elizabeth defeated the Armada by the aid of Drake and 
a thunderstorm. 

Professed students of Modern History no doubt know 
much better. But professed students of Modern History 
are few and far between. The Modern Man is every- 
where, and he thinks of the Reformation much in the 
way that I have sketched his thoughts. 


‘“‘ What’s Hecwba to him, or he to Hecuba ?” 


He does not care to pause and ask whether the Reforma- 
tion has anything to do with his life or with the world as 
he finds it. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that the Reformation 
has a great deal to do with him and his world. Without 
it he would never have found the world that comfortable 
and manageable place which it actually is. Yet from 
the Reformation to his Modern World is a far cry. 
: What iy I to do with thee?” is the silent query of 

is mind. 
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The Reformation has to do with the Modern World in 
four points. The first point is ‘The Rights of Culture”; 
the second is ‘‘ The Service of Man ”’; the third is ‘‘ The 
Adapting of Public Worship ’’; the last is “‘ The Know- 
ledge of the New Testament.” Culture, Social Service, 
Worship, Biblical Science, cover a large part of the best 
things in Modern Life. If we can show that the 
Reformation mainly contributed these four elements to 
Modern Life, we can also show that the Modern Man 
ought to be a grateful child of the Reformation. We 
can say to him: “ Look unto the rock whence you were 
hewn.” ‘The Reformation furnished the world with 
several things you value most. 

I begin by saying that the Reformation was a move- 
ment in Religion. It was, of course, a mixed movement. 
All human movements are mixed. But the Reformation 
was predominantly religious, just as the French Revolu- 
tion was predominantly irreligious. There is no greater 
fallacy than to say that the Reformation was a political 
movement or a literary movement. It did, indeed, touch 
politics and literature. The issues discussed, the books 
produced, the persecutions and wars excited, were all 
religious, or, at least, all about Religion. The Divines of 
the Reformation mixed in politics; the politicians of 
the day dabbled in Divinity. The Reformation was a 
religious movement, if any movement ever was. 

It was, moreover, a movement in favour of Spirituality 
in Religion. The Reformers asserted with a fearful 
emphasis the two articles: ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Catholic Church.” 

The Church is, they said, the creation of the Holy 
Spirit. Spirituality is the hall-mark of the Church. 
Inward and invisible things are the chief things in the 
Church. A right state of heart, a really authoritative 
Bible, faith before works—these became the watchwords 
of Reform. 

Vestures and postures; ancient systems and ancient 
customs; shrines and ceremonies; Vows, Orders, and 
Successions—all are secondary, some may be superfluous. 
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At all events, these are external things, and may be 
altered, dispensed with, rearranged. The one thing that 
matters to the Church, the Creation of the Holy Spirit, 
is Spirituality. This is the reality and truth of the 
Reformation. 

The Modern Man can understand this well enough if 
he likes. He may shrug his shoulders and yawn when 
you talk to him of “justification by faith,” or of ‘ the 
supremacy of the Bible,” or of “the right of private 
judgment”; he may say these are hard names for 
obscure things; but if he will think a little he can 
understand why the Reformers insisted on the spiritual 
side of religion. A spiritual book, a spiritual faculty, 
a spiritual state of mind, were vital necessities for 
them. 

The Reformation was preceded in Europe by what is 
called the Renaissance. About the latter half of the 
fourteenth century studies were revived in Italy which 
had never been wholly dormant there, but which 
suddenly received a surprising impulse. Greek was 
once more taught; Latin was restored. Lord Acton 
says that from the pen of Petrarch came “the most 
eloquent and gracious prose that had been read in the 
West for a thousand years.” Great libraries were 
inaugurated. The appetite for discovering ancient 
‘manuscripts became as ardent then as the appetite for 
discovering new continents became a century later. 

The movement gained a further impulse when the 
fugitives from Constantinople in 1458 sought refuge in 
Italy from the barbarous and ferocious Ottomans, who 
captured the Metropolis of Eastern Civilization and 
Christianity. The Renaissance was the fountain of 
Modern Culture. Steady and resistless, the stream that 
issued from that fountain. has poured ever since over 
Kurope and America with increasing volume. 

But within that mighty stream were mingled elements 
diverse in quality and tendency. The Humanists, as 
the men were called who led the movement, were largely 
tinctured with the Pagan spirit of Classical Antiquity. 
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This, Lord Acton tells us, was more the case in Italy 
than it was in Germany. 

When the Renaissance crossed the Alps and: infected 
the northern nations, destined to lead, Modern Pro- 
gress, hardly anything was of more consequence than 
that it should find exponents who, while ardently in 
sympathy with Culture, should also be richly endowed 
with the living spirit of the Gospel. 

Such an exponent was ready in the person of Erasmus. 
Swiftly and inevitably he assumed the leadership of 
Culture, and kept it largely Christian. 

A yet more significant Alumnus of the Renaissance 
appeared in the person of Philip Melancthon. This great 
man, who was hailed by his country as Preceptor Ger- 
manie, with talents little inferior to those of EKrasmus, 
and with faith much more defined and vital, took up as 
the mission of his life to unite Culture with Christianity. 
Mosheim, Dorner, and Schaff all declare that to Melanc- 
thon more than to any other of the Reformers are we 
indebted for a Culture that is truly Christian. 

With many Culture is a Gospel. It is certainly not a 
Gospel. Itcan refine our manners, but it cannot change 
our hearts. Yet it has its rights. It confers on man 
innumerable advantages and delights; it is the hand- 
maid of many virtues ; it is the instrument of every kind ~ 
of progress. We are right in valuing Culture as among 
our most precious blessings. 

_ Yet History furnishes continual proofs that, unless 
united with religious faith and purity, Culture may 
become the minister to vices the most defiling, and may 
.even decorate cruelty itself. If, then, the Reformation 
secured for Modern Europe a Culture truly Christian, 
the Modern Christian ought to glorify the Reformation 
for the sake of its fruit. 

What Culture is to the intellectuals of our day, that 
Social Service is to the benevolent. The anguish of 
heart that falls on us as we survey the misery in which 
our fellow-creatures live has become insupportable. 
Even politicians, slow to note any human ill that does 
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not emerge above the sordid sea of party contention, 
have at last realized the Social horrors of the City and 
the Village. Wilberforce and Shaftesbury have not 
laboured in vain. 4 

Strenuous feeling and thought has addressed itself to 
these evils for more than a generation. Social Reform 
began with the Evangelicals, as the noble pair of names 
“‘ Duo fulmina belli” demonstrate. But the Evangelicals 
have been ousted from their inheritance by another 
party in the Church, more alert and more astutely 
engineered. It has thus been forgotten that the 
Reformation emphasized the privilege of Social Service. 
Yet it is certain that modern Christians were stirred up 
to this privilege by the spirit of the Reformers. 

Many of the Reformers were of humble origin. They 
brought into the Church feelings and ideals which, in 
the best sense of the word, may be called Democratic. 
They were not, perhaps, Democrats themselves; but they 
knew the needs of the People, the sorrows and virtues 
of the People, the trials and the aspirations of the 
People. At first the leaven worked in the region of 
Religion, for Religion then engrossed every mind. 

But as other questions came to the top, the leaven 
worked still. The oligarchy of the Roman Priesthood 
was replaced by a liberal view of the Christian Ministry. 
Wycliffe diffused opinions which Creighton says gave 
cause for anxiety to the ruling Powers. These opinions 
were adopted in Germany with a fierce enthusiasm that 
broke out in the Peasant Rising of 1525; but they were 
more temperately propagated by thoughtful teachers as 
time advanced. 

It is true that for some time no active steps were 
taken to ameliorate the social condition of the people. 
But when the time did come, and that work took its 
proper place among Christian activities, ij was seen in 
men who were most deeply imbued with the spirit and 
the doctrines of the Reformation. 

I do not say that nothing had been done before the 
Reformation for the social betterment of the masses. 
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The Monastic Orders were at first largely Democratic, 
but they had become both decrepit and obsolete. There 
is @ Sequence in the lessons that men learn. They do 
not always see the outcome of the doctrines that they 
espouse. The Reformers threw themselves on the 
Religious evils of the time. They overthrew many 
errors and put in train many truths. These truths 
gradually came to light. For the Christian Church to 
sit complacently down in face of a social system that 
condemns human lives to inevitable degradation was 
at length felt to be intolerable by those who love the 
sweet equities of the Gospel. 

In another direction also the spirit of the Reformation 
worked for social betterment. The National Education, 
which lies at the basis of the intellectual supremacy of 
Germany, was largely the work of Luther. The same 
remark applies to Scotland, whose system of Parish 
Schools was formed by the foreseeing genius of Knox, 
the energetic Reformer of her Church. 

I pass to the third point. The call for Revision of 
the Prayer Book is loud and urgent to-day. I am 
myself a thorough-paced Revisionist. There is hardly 
anything that I would not tolerate to secure Revision, 
except a displacement of the Reformation doctrines and 
worship. I take up this position because I glory in the 
Reformation. For what was the Reformation in one of 
its most telling aspects but a Revision of the modes of 
Christian Worship? What is the English Prayer Book 
itself but a large and magnificent revision of elder forms 
of worship ? 

That revision came about, not by the whim of a few 
Bishops, nor by the accident of the crowd. It was 
made deliberately, but fearlessly, because the common- 
sense of the Church would no longer retain the old order 
unless it were adapted to the new needs. 

A similar demand has again been produced by similar 
conditions of religious life. These latter times have 
seen a wonderful revival of Church activity. Popular 
needs have been awakened. Old modes of worship are 
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felt to be inadequate. People want more freedom in 
worship, and more variety. The laity are slowly coming 
to their own. They want to pray in public, they want 
to read the Bible at their own discretion. Why should 
they not do so? Those who believe in the Reformation 
should be the last to put obstacles in the way, for that 
spirit created the great Service Books of the Reforma- 
tion, and among these the Book of Common Prayer. 
How can we applaud the Reformers, and at the same 
time condemn Prayer Book reform? What was good 
in the sixteenth century cannot be bad in the twentieth, 
if each is genuinely and earnestly Christian. 

I need not labour the fourth point, for my lecture has 
already gone to greater lengths than I meant it to go. 
Few words will suffice to remind the Modern Christian 
that he owes to the Reformation a truly scientific study 
of Holy Scripture. ‘“‘ Never,” says Luthardt, “and 
nowhere has so much self-sacrificing labour been be- 
stowed on the study of the Bible as since the Reforma- 
tion, and in the Protestant Church.” 

This declaration is sustained by abundant evidence. 
The translations of the Bible into English, German, 
and other European languages, which appeared at the 
time of the Reformation, and have appeared since that 
time, are the first and most obvious evidence of its truth. 
The immense industry of commentators, from Calvin to 
Lightfoot, spent on elucidating the sacred text, proves 
the same thing. ‘Travellers in Bible lands without 
number have braved danger and privation to clear up 
the history of the Old and New Testaments. The zeal 
for Holy Scripture has led to investigations which have 
brought to light MSS. unknown for many centuries. 
The great Bible Societies are the fruit of the same 
zeal. They are the lineal descendants of the Reforma- 
tion. 

No Christian of the Reformed faith can do aught but 
glory in these facts. Not a few Christians of the 
Unreformed faith secretly rejoice at the diffusion of the 
Word of God effected by Protestants. Even the Pope 
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himself has recently paid us the sincerest compliment 
—that of imitation—by founding the Society of 
8. Jerome. Thus, we owe to the Reformation a large 
debt for the open Bible and for countless avenues of 
intelligent access to it. 

I think that I have given some reasons why the 
Christian Modern should feel gratefully towards the Re- 
formation. Those reasons are strong in themselves, 
and are wide in the range of their effect. Except the 
fourth, they mainly touch life on its secular side. 
Culture and Social Service do so unmistakably. Even 
the plea that the Reformation did good by adjusting 
worship to popular needs is not exclusively spiritual. 
The plea that the Reformation opened up the Bible is, 
of course, wholly a religious one. This brings me to 
make some remarks about the religious character of 
the Reformation. These shall conclude my lecture. 

I began by saying that the Modern Man is in danger 
of becoming an easy-going Materialist. Therein lies 
his difficulty in appreciating the Reformation. For 
the Reformation was a movement towards Religion, 
Culture, the mending of society, forms of worship. 
Biblical science, were not the essence of the Reforma- 
tion. They were its circumference, not its centre. They 
were flowers, not roots, of that mighty growth. 

The Reformation sprang from the depths of a soul 
asking, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” It sprang 
from a sense of intolerable burden—from conscious sin- 
fulness. The Medieval Church had burnt the sense of 
sinfulness into the Christian conscience. It had taught 
men to ask the question, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved?” but it had forgotten to supply the answer, 
“‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” ; 

This is just what the Church of the Reformation did 
supply. Therein lay the secret of her amazing and 
successful power. She appeared upon the stage of 
History bearing the message: “‘ All is well through Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Modern Man professes not to feel his sins. It 
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is bad form so to do. It is old-fashioned. It is perhaps 
even unscientific. So he is taught. 

He is wrong. The story of the Human is all against 
him. He will come back at length to the ancient 
demand for salvation, and then he will want the supply. 
Will he go into the deep stillness of the Reformed Faith, 
there to find Divine Supply? or will he be misled by 
gaudy externals and hollow substitutes for the reality ? 
I cannot tell. There are reasons which make thoughtful 
men doubt what he will do. 

But they who love the Reformation for its own sake 
and for its manifold effects should lose no opportunity 
to remind the Modern Christian of his debt to the Re- 
formation. For thus in “the time of visitation’’ he 
may incline towards the Reformation and its Church for 
help in matters central and vital. With this in view 
I have ventured to put this lecture into print, reminding 
the Modern Man of his obligations to the Reformation in 
those particulars which affect him and his world. 


POSTSCRIPT 


I CAN imagine some of my readers laying down this lecture 
with the remark: “This is pleasant reading ; but on what 
authority does the lecturer rely? He invites us to believe 
that most of what we value most in the Modern World is 
directly or indirectly the fruit and consequence of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. Do any authorities 
Soy apa credit among Modern Historians warrant this 
elief ?” 

I have purposely refrained from loading these pages with 
quotations and references, for I did not want my lecture to 
put people off by an ostentation of learning. Yet I heartily 
agree that there is justice in the demand that I should offer 
some authorities in support of my contention, if desired. 
So I have added this short postscript, which contains two 
quotations, each from a Historian of undisputed eminence. 

My first quotation is from Bishop Creighton, whose name 
I write still, as always, with love, lamenting, and honour ; for 
he was my friend ; and his death inflicted on the Church of 
England, as I believe, the greatest loss which she has sus- 
tained since the death of Bishop Lightfoot. What would 
we not give to-day for his brilliant sanity, his circumspect 
erudition, his fearless love of Christian Truth ? 

My second quotation is from Neander, the famous Pro- 
fessor of Berlin, whom I have learnt increasingly to trust 
as the greatest of the Historians of the Church. 

As the quotations both refer to Marsiglio of Padua, I may 
presume that a few words of information about him will not 
be out of place. 

Marsiglio lived about the year 1330. At one time of his 
life he was Rector of the University of Paris. He was also, I 
believe, Physician to the Emperor. He wrote and published 
a book entitled “ Defensor Pacis,” which he intended to be 
a programme of those principles on which Christian Peace 
rests. The book dealt with theology, politics, and history. 
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Writing of the influence of the ideas which Marsiglio put 
forth in the “ Defensor Pacis,” Bishop Creighton says: . 

“This work stands on the threshold of Modern History as 
a clear forecast of the ideas which were to regulate the future 
progress of Europe. It is the scientific character of the 
book that marks it as specially important. The ease with 
which the Conciliar Movement won its way to general accept- 
ance must be attributed to the dissemination of Marsiglio’s 
principles. If Wycliffe had been as clear and as systematic 
as Marsiglio, his influence on his contemporaries would have 
been far greater, and his teaching would not have lent itself 
to so much misunderstanding.” 

I claim, then, the high authority of Bishop Creighton for 
the statement that ideas such as those of Marsiglio of Padua 
have regulated the progress of modern Europe. What, then, 
were the ideas of Marsiglio? Let Neander tell us. Neander, 
writing of the “Defensor Pacis,” calls it “the harbinger of 
the Protestant spirit.” 

Neander gives the following table of contents of the topics 
of the book. One can easily see why he calls the book a 
‘“tharbinger of the Protestant spirit” after one has read the chief 
principles maintained in it. ‘Christ alone is the Rock, and 
the Head of the Church. Holy Scripture is the highest source 
of our knowledge of the Faith. God alone can forgive sin. 
The authority of the Church is a purely spiritual authority. 
The ideas of Church and State are to be sharply distinguished. 
The Clergy are subject to the Jaw of the State in cases where 
they commit crimes punishable by civil law. The priestly 
office in the Church was originally one, and the grades and 
distinctions in the hierarchial system rest on a weak founda- 
tion. Even S. Peter had no pre-eminence in rank above the 
other Apostles; and the Primacy of the Roman Bishop grew 
out of circumstances, and was not ordained by God.” 

These were the ideas of Marsiglio, which Bishop Creighton 
says have regulated the progress of Modern Europe; and 
these ideas, as Neander reminds us, are the ideas of the 
Protestant Reformation. Under the egis of two such 
authorities I feel secure, and so, I hope, does my reader. 

H. J. R. M. 
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